8o          THE REGENT AND HIS DAUGHTER
publishing a pamphlet on the subject. But all the whitewash
applied could not alter the fact that the Queen, by various
remarks, showed that she knew quite well what Caroline had
said in these letters. Unlike his wife the King had the kindest
feeling for this girl, who was both his niece and his daughter-
in-law, and her lonely position drew forth all his sympathy.
"Much too bad" he would exclaim, on hearing of some fresh
spitefulness on the part of the Queen.
From June till November Caroline was with her husband
at the Pavilion. Here Lady Jersey's and the Prince's malice
against her seems to have come to a head, and stories began to
be circulated of how they went out of their way to humiliate
her. Other things, too, were at this time whispered; comments
about Caroline of the most intimate nature that, rightly or
wrongly, were said to originate with the Prince. Though a
great part of society at that time was blatantly coarse certain
limits were set, and this was overstepping them. A wave of
indignation arose against the Prince, and men even began to
refuse to meet him out at dinner, saying, "he was not fit
company for gentlemen."
On account of his behaviour to Mrs. Fitzherbert and Caro-
line the Prince has been placarded in history as a monster;
but though he could, and often did, act abominably, his
general attitude to those around him was one of kindest con-
sideration and sympathy. Of this one meets constant instances.
CCA thousand, thousand, thousand thanks, my beloved Child,"
[he writes to his sister, Amelia, when she is ill,] "for your kind
letters and which would be most delightful, if they happily con-
tained better accounts of your dear self and if I could persuade
myself that the writing so frequently to me was not attended by
exertion and inconvenience to you, which I cannot endure the
thoughts of ... You cannot imagine how delighted I am that
you are pleased with the Pelisses, for I do assure you that if
unfortunately there has been anything not quite right in them,
it would not have been from neglect, or want of pains that it
could have arisen, for the very utmost attention was bestowed
upon them . . . Your orders are also obey'd by this day's Coach,
as a small Parcel will go down by it, containing a yard of silk
of each of the Pelisses; and now if there is or would be anything
more which you would wish to have pray charge me with it, and
it shall be most faithfully despatched, for I ever feel most happy,
my beloved Amelia, when I can do anything that can afford you
either pleasure or comfort."
^ How could anyone so full of good-nature and tender affec-
tion as shewn in this letter act at other times with such callous-